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DISPERSION, @&c. 


.+«. 


N a late ingenious and elaborate publication, and, 

in many reſpects, of high utility and impor- 
tance, well deſerving the public thanks, entitled 
An Inquiry into the Corn-Laws and Corn-Trade of 
Great Britain, and their Influence on the Proſperity 
of the Kingdom, by the late Alexander Dirom, Ejq. 
of Muireſk, in the County of Aberdeen, ſome con- 
cluſions are deduced from the gradual decline, and 
almoſt total annihilation, of our exports of grain; 
which, if well founded, are truly alarming ; but, if 
groundleſs, their fallacy ought to be detected, and 
the real truth clearly evinced and firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed. * 


This writer ſtates, that, from nearly the com- 
mencement of the - preſent century, when the 
| ' corn» 


1 
corn-laws of 1688, &c. encouraging exportation, 
had begun to operate, our exports of grain conti- 
nually increaſed, and our imports as conſtantly 
diminiſhed, till about the year 1750, when 
the former exceeded the latter by an annual 
average of above $00,000 quarters; but that, 
from that period, a melancholy reverſe took place; 
that our imports conſtantly gained on our exports, 
till at length, during the twelve years from 1773 
to 1784 incluſive, the balance of importation 
againſt us amounted yearly to 311,176 quar- 
ters. 
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The proſperous ſtate of our corn- trade, in the 
firſt of the above periods, our author imputes to 
the operation of thoſe corn-laws, the eſſence of 
which was eſtabliſhed in 1688, and continued, with 
little interruption, till 1750; that the reverſe which 
then took place aroſe from the alterations made in 
thoſe laws, of which there were not leſs than 
twelve, between 1750 and 1773, when the fatal 
blow was given to exportation, and, as it were, 
a new ſyſtem introduced, ſolely tending to promote 


- Importation. 
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After having eſtabliſhed, as he conceived, the 
idea of the pernicious influence of the change in 
our corn-laws, he intimates that our agriculture, 
which gradually adyanced, from the commencement 
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of the preſent century, out of the loweſt ſtate of de- 
preſſion till it arrived, between the year 1730 and 
1750, at the higheſt degree of proſperity, has ever 
fince been rapidly declining; that our farmers 
never were ſo proſperous and ſucceſsful as during 
the period laſt-mentioned ; that the principal in- 
creaſe of our population, in the courſe of this 
century,. was prior to the year 1750; and that 
137,256 perſons were employed in the cultivation 
of our lands between the years 1741 and 1750 
more than between the years 1773 and 1784.* 


B 2 Diſmal 


* The Monthly Reviewers, in their Review for Auguſt, 
1796, ſeem to have adopted ſome of the above diſcouraging 
concluſions, and to have zealouſly endeavoured to confirm and 
eſtabliſh them. As the deciſions of theſe gentlemen, whatever 
may be their real merits, have certainly a powerful influence 
upon the minds of the public, and as their work is commonly 
read by twenty times the number of perſons who read the ge- 
nerality of other publications, thoſe eſpecially of the kind of 
that under our preſent conſideration, it becomes of propor- 
tionably greater importance, that the fallacies of the writer 
now in our view, if fallacies they really are, ſhould be fully 
and clearly detected. The general ſubſtance of their final de- 
cided deductions is contained in the following table, and in 
their ſubſequent obſervations upon it. 


TABLE 
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Diſmal and alarming apprehenſions are here 


ſuggeſted with a witneſs; but, to our comfort be 


TABLE of Exports and Imports of Corn of all Sorts to and 
from Great-Britain, from 1710 to 1793, incluſive. 


Dates in-| Quarters Quarters |} Aver. price 
cluſive. imported. | exparted. g of Wheat. 
1710 1 
1720 71 [449.193 (les of 1688 ber den „ 4 
1730 924˙%5 36, 336 Ped to act without con-[44 10 
1740 4,090 549,477 | trol, unleſs where mark - 33 
1750 1,111 [922,407 in the table. 

1760 | 

1770 | 265,732 | 429,017 During this period, th 

1780 | 515,636 | 239,948 fla of 1773 operated, 

1790 | 613,088 | 284,714. The law of 1991 ope-[45 10 
| 1793 [1,322,828 | 227,273 h [rated now. 


% 'This ſhort table, ſay the Reviewers, * exhibits a ſtriking 
reverſe in the ſtate of this country reſpecting the production of 
corn, which demands the ſerious conſideration of every houſe- 
holder in the kingdom. During the firſt period, our exports 
went on in a regular train, while our :mports were trifling, and 
it may be faid fationary. During the ſecond period, our ex- 
ports have continued gradually to decreaſe, while our imports 
have as regularly, though much more rapidly, increaſed; ſo 
that, in the courſe of forty years, the imports have riſen from 
next to nothing to little leſs than one million and a half of 
quarters; while the exports have, in the ſame period of time, 
fallen from one million of quarters nearly to nothing, as it will 
probably be found to be at this time. Such a regular pro- 
greſſion, correſponding ſo exactly wich the changes which have 
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it remembered, they are utterly void of foundation. 
The general fact, indeed, the decline of our corn- 


wh B 3 trade, 


taken place in our corn- laws, clearly indicates, that thoſe laws, 
if they have not been the only cauſe of this dep/orable change 
in the ſtate of this country, have at leaſt had a conſiderable in- 
fluence on it, and that theſe laws claim a very ſerious reviſal on 
the part of the legiſlature; in doing which, the preſent volume 
ought to be carefully conſulted.” 


nd 
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Theſe reaſonings and concluſions, whatever plauſibility they 
may derive from a mere inſpection of the above table, indepen- 
dently of the various facts and circumſtances which have 
actually occurred in the kingdom at large, I flatter myſelf that 
thoſe, who ſhall do me the honour cloſely and candidly to peruſe 
what is advanced in the following pages, will be convinced, 
that moſt, if not all, of them are entirely void of foundation; 
and that the friking reverſe reſpecting our production of corn, 
and the deplorable change in the tate of this ccuntry, are alto- 
gether imaginary. 


5 

f I hereby intend no particular diſparagement of theſe writers. 
- No man, or body of men, eſpecially one from year to year 
5 perpetually changing and fluctuating, is infallible or free from 


error. I preſume not to determine how far the very general 

charge 1s true, that the accounts given, by the Monthly Re- 
viewers, of many of the numerous publications coming before 
them, furniſh no correct idea of their reſpeQive merits, or 
| even of their preciſe purpoſe and intention. For my own 
: part, I feel no ſcruple to aſſert, that their occaſional maſterly 
criticiſms upon books of almoſt every denomination, moral, 
philoſophical, theological, medical, chemical, mathematical, 

have very juſtly acquired them no very inferior degree of re- 
putation. 
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trade, is readily admitted, it being clear and indy- | 
bitable. But, as to the cauſes and conſequences, with 
the various reaſonings and concluſions thereto at- 
tached, they are all, as it appears me, egregious 
miſconceptions ; moſt of the ſuppoſed facts have 
never exiſted, and the deductions fairly to be drawn | 
from that which is readily allowed, inſtead of being | 
gloomy and deſpondent, when viewed in connection | 
with the numerous co-exiſting circumſtances, are | 
the moſt ſatisfactory and pleaſing, 


With regard to the ſtate of agriculture in this 
kingdom, I might ſafely appeal to any perſons, | 
competently ſkilled in the ſubject, whether, from 


the year 1700 to 1740 or 50, it was not compara- 


tively ſtagnant? and whether, ſince that time, it 
has not been improved, increaſed, and extended, | 
with an accelerated degree of rapidity, unparale]- 


led in any former period? Nay, is not the com- 


parative (tate of rents in the two periods a preſump- 
tive evidence hereof? In the former, with very 
few exceptions, were they not nearly ſtationary ? In 
the latter, the augmentation has been great and gene- 


ral. In moſt places they have been increaſed one- 


putation. I have been their conſtant reader for now almoſt 
forty years, and I am ready to acknowledge my high obliga- 
tions to them for the pleaſing amuſement and great variety of 
inſtruction they have oſten afforded me. 
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fourth; in many, one-third; in ſome, one-half, 
Nay, in the neighbourhood of our large manufac- 
turing- towns, they have been 7rippled and quadru- 
pled. In the mean time, have not rates, taxes, 
and the expenſes of farming and living, been gene- 
rally increaſed in full proportion? Whence have 
theſe numerous augmented demands been anſwered, 
but from a more ſpirited, a more extended, and 
improved, cultivation? If theſe demands had not 
been anſwered, a diminution of rents would have 


inevitably followed. 


Reſpecting our farmers themſelves, it would 
perhaps be difficult to fix upon an æra in which 
they were in a more wretched and diſtreſſed con- 
dition than between the years 1730 and 1750; or 
in a more flouriſhing and proſperous one than from 
the year 1750, not only to the year 1784, but 
even to the preſent moment. In the former 
period, they were perpetually breaking, and ſink- 
ing into poverty; in the latter, they have been as 
perpetually riſing, faſter and faſter, into wealth 
and affluence, Nor 1s either to be wondered at. 
In the former, the average-price of wheat was only 
about 325. a quarter, and all other kinds of grain, 
with every other article of agricultural produce, 
proportionably cheap; in the latter, wheat has 
been almoſt 50s. a quarter, other grains equally 
dear, while butter, cheeſe, oxen, ſheep, hogs, - 
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have been dearer ſtill. Has the advance of rents, 
rates, tithes, taxes, &c. been equivalent? That 
it has not, I appeal to the numerous eſtates pur- 
chaſed by the farmers. I could point out twenty 
inſtances of perſons, within fiſteen miles of this 
place, who, from an original capital of 1000 or 
1500]. have, during the period in queſtion, bought 
farms of from 50 to 2001. a year, and even con- 
ſiderably more. I contemplate theſe facts with 
high ſatisfaction. The labours of no order of men 
are more deſerving of ſuch rewards. Baſe -and 
mean would be the landlords or the tithe-men who 
ſhould take advantage of this to raiſe their rents or 
their tithes to an undue height, or ſo as to prove 
an inſuperable impediment in the way of ſuch ſpi- 
rited and ſucceſsful induſtry. The latter, indeed, 
whether clerical or lay, can do but little. - Their 
boundaries are fixed and narrow, and they cannot 
go beyond them; but the farmer. have no other 
limits than individual wiſdom and diſcretion, which 
may ſometimes be greatly deficient, and finally 
prove injurious to themſelves and their tenants, 


With reſpect to our population, ſo far from the 
greateſt increaſe of it in the preſent century having 
been prior to 1750, as our author apprehends, 
though progreſſive, indeed, through the whole, 
its great and rapid augmentation, both in England 
and Scotland, has been during the laſt forty years. 


In 


BY 


In Scotland, Sir John Sinclair has collected very 
ample proof that the number of people has been 
increaſed nearly 500,000 ; and, with reſpect to En- 


gland and Wales, I think I have myſelf pretty ſatiſ- 


factory evidence that the advance has been little 
leſs than two millions; and, of courſe, in Great 
Britain collectively about two millions and a 
half, 


If the number of our inhabitants, and the ſtate 
of our agriculture, have been thus advanced and 
improved, we thence diſcover how groundleſs is 
that other aſſertion of our author, that there were 
137,256 more perſons employed in cultivating our 


lands, between 1741 and 1750, than between 


1773 and 1784. The truth of the caſe muſt have 
been greatly the reverſe. Nay, admitting his own 
principles of calculation, as ſtated in page 141, 
142, 143, of his Inquiry, (which, however, I by 
no means do, except merely for argument-ſake, ) 


and ſuppoſing no abridgements of agricultural la- 


bour to have been introduced, there muſt have 
been in the latter period 300,000 perſons more 
employed in cultivating the ground, or in manu- 
facturing grain, than in the former; and that, at 
preſent, the increaſe mult have been advanced to 
400,000. But of this we ſhall probably ſce more 
as we proceed, as well as farther confirmation of our 
Increaſed and improved agriculture, 
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Having thus, in ſome meaſure, diſperſed the 
gloomy concluſions, drawn by our author from his 
general maxim, or rather having ſhewn the abſo- 
lute non-exiſtence of thoſe facts, by which he en- 
deavours to corroborate and eſtabliſh it ; our proſ- 
pect is ſomewhat brightened, and we may cheer- 
fully proceed to examine the maxim itſelf, hat the 
| change in our corn-laws has been the cauſe of the great 
and rapid decline of our exportation of grain. | 


Now I do not ſee there is any neceſſity to ſup- 
poſe that it has been any cauſe at all, and for this 
plain and obvious reaſon : — there have been other 
cauſes in abundance, of certain and indubitable 
operation, amply ſufficient to account for it, with- 
out allowing the ſmalleſt influence whatever to the 
corn-laws. 


One of theſe cauſes, and that a leading one, 
has been already noted; the vaſt increaſe of our 
population, and conſequently a proportionable 
increaſed conſumption. The number of people I 
have ſtated to have been augmented nearly two 
millions and a half within the compaſs of the laſt 
forty or fifty years. Now two millions and a half 
of people will annually conſume very little leſs than 
two millions and half quarters of wheats. But how 
ſtands our exceſs of exportation and importation 

during 
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during the two periods in queſtion to anſwer this 
prodigiouſly increaſed conſumption? The annual 
average exceſs of exportation during the ten fa- 
vourite years, beginning with 1741 and ending 
with 1750, according to Mr. Dirom's tables, was 
about 371,925 quarters. The annual exceſs of im- 
portation over exportation, according to Mr. Mac- 
kie's tables, during the nine years, ending with 1793, 
was only 36,893 quarters; which, added to the ex- 
ceſs of exportation in the former period, amounts 
to 403,818 quarters. But our annual increaſed 
conſumption has been nearly two millions and a 
half; conſequently we have an annual deficiency 
of above two millions of quarters. Whence has 
this deficiency been ſupplied ? Doubtleſs from our 
increaſed produce, Where then has been the 
pernicious influence of the change in our corn- 
laws fo heavily complained of ? Ir is vaniſhed into 
empty air. 


But, perhaps, it may be ſaid, that the whole 
increaſed number of people does not conſume 
wheat. Granted. But this will only enlarge the 
increaſed conſumption of grain. If theſe additional 
inhabitants live upon barley, they will each require 
twelve buſhels a year, inſtead of the eight of 
wheat: if upon oats, nearly ſixteen buſhels. But 
we need not trouble ourſelves greatly about this 
diſtinction, It is notorious that the proportion of 
perſons 
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perſons conſuming wheaten bread is vaſtly in- 
creaſed. Luxury, that moſt voracious and de vour- 
ing monſter, is grown as much as population. 
Prodigious multitudes now conſume the fineſt 
wheat, whoſe anceſtors were confined to oats arid 
barley. 


In the collection of papers commonly called 
the Cirn-Trafs, publiſhed about fifty years ago, 
and which, upon the whole, is one of the moſt 
valuable publications on thoſe ſubjects which I 
know of, the editor, after eſtimating the then 
population of England and Wales at fix millions, 


which was pretty nearly the fact, computes the 


number of perſons who uſed wheaten bread to be 
37 50,000.* This computation, though not pre- 


tended to be completely accurate, is, however, 


founded on data fo extremely plauſible, that J fee 
no material or ſolid objection to its general truth 
and ſufficient correctneſs. But how prodigiouſly 
is this riumber increaſed fince that time ? The 
conſumption of wheat in all the northern counties 
was then bur little : at preſent, from the vaſt in- 
creaſe of manufactures, of wealth, and opulence, 
it muſt be conſiderable ; and allowing the popula- 
tion of England and Wales to be advanced from 
ſix millions to eight, and ſuppoſing the conſumers 
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of wheat to be increaſed from the proportion of 
fifteen to twenty-four of the total population, at 
the firſt period, to that of three-quarters of it in 
the latter, that is from 3,750,000 to 6,000,000, 
the number of perſons who now eat wheaten 
bread in England and Wales is two millions and a 
quarter more than it was forty or fifty years ago. 


But the proportionate increaſed conſumption of 
wheat in England is not nearly. ſo great as in 
Scotland, The agricultural ſurveyor of Mid-Lo- 
thian tells us, © that about the year 1735, the 
total annual conſumption of wheat in that whole 
county did not much exceed 25,000 bolls ; but 
that at preſent it amounts to about 144,540, a 
quantity nearly ſix times greater than was con- 
ſumed only ſixty years ago.“ 


The fame writer alſo informs us, © that the 
whole county, fifty years ago, did not ſow above 
a thouſand acres of wheat, and about the year 
1727, not above five hundred ; but that there are 
now ſeven or eight thouſand; and the total con- 
ſumption of the county is eſtimated to be three 
times its produce.” Putting all theſe circumſtances. 
together, and making thereupon the requiſite cal- 
culations, it ſhould ſeem that the ſingle county of 


* The ſurvey was publiſhed in 1795. 
Mid- 
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Mid-Lothian annually conſumes, at preſent, above 
fifty thouſand quarters of wheat more than it did 
fifty years ago. But Mid-Lothian contains but 
about a fourteenth part of the population of Scot- 
land: ſhould we ſuppoſe that the reſt of that 
country has increaſed its conſumption of wheat in 
the fame proportion, we ſhould have an annual 
increaſed conſumption 700,000 quarters. But the 
reſt of the kingdom has, perhaps, not ſo rapidly 
advanced in luxury, and, therefore, this conclu- 
fion, probably, to its full extent, cannot be ad- 
mitted. Let us ſuppoſe then, that the aggregate 
increaſed conſumption of the entire kingdom of 
Scotland is merely ſix times that of the county of 
of Mid-Lothian, (which is ſurely a moderate ſup- 
poſition,) and we have an annual increaſed con- 
ſumption of 300,000 quarters of wheat in Scot- 
land alone ; nearly equal to double the annual ex- 
ceſs of importation during the twenty-three years, 


ending with 1793; and almoſt three-quarters of 


the aggregate amount of the annual exceſs of ex- 
portation during the ten years, beginning with 
the year 1741, added to the exceſs of annual im- 
portation during the ten years, ending with 1793. 
And the general reſult, with regard to Great Britain 
at large, is, that its increaſed annual conſumption 
of wheat alone, as before intimated, is not greatly 
inferior to two millions and a half of quarters. 


But 
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But men, women, and children, are not the 
only conſumers of the fruits of the earth. Oxen, 
ſheep, hogs, come in for a large proportion; all 
of which have been amazingly increaſed within the 
period before us. I find, that the annual average 
number of beaſts ſent to Smithfield-market during 
the ten years, ending with 1785, was 25,344 more 
than the annual average ſent thither during the ten 
years, ending with 1750 ; that the annual average 
increaſe of ſheep, for the correſponding periods, 
was 131,995 3 and I know no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the increaſe of hogs has not been in full pro- 
portion, To theſe we may add the increaſed 
number of all theſe animals ſent to the towns of 
Sheffield, Leeds, Liverpool, Mancheſter, Bir- 
mingham, &c. whoſe inhabitants have been aug- 
mented in a three-fold proportion more than thoſe 
of the city of London. The conſumption of our 
army and navy, meantime, has been almoſt trippled. 
Laying all theſe circumſtances together, it will not, I 
preſume, be deemed an extravagant eſtimate, that 
the annual increaſed ſupply of ſheep, during the 
period in queſtion, has been nearly 300,000, of 
oxen 60,000, of hogs 40,000, and, if we come 
down to the preſent time, much greater ſtill. — 
What, let me aſk, has been the prodigiouſly in- 
creaſed quantity of graſs and hay, natural and arti- 
ficial, of turnips, potatoes, carrots, beans, peaſe, 
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barley, to feed this amazingly augmented number 


of creatures ?* 


But the greateſt conſumers of all are ſtill be- 
hind ; I mean our horſes, which are multiplied almoſt 
beyond conception, eſpecially thoſe kept for plea- 
ſure, and thoſe employed in carriers waggons, poſt- 
chaiſes, and in mail, ſtage, and hackney, coaches. 


The firſt of theſe are highly fed, from the vanity 


of ſhew and appearance ; and thoſe of all the latter 
deſcriptions, from the neceſſity of perpetual or 


vigorous exertion. The increaſe of theſe ſeveral 


denominations, Mr. Mackie, in his Second Letter 
on the Corn-Laws, ſubjoined to Mr. Dirom's In- 


quiry, p. 255, eſtimates at 400,000 ; and he al- 


lows three acres of fertile land for the maintenance 
of each horſe, which allowance requires 1, 200, ooo 
acres for the ſupport of the whole number. But 
the allowance of only three acres for the mainte- 
nance of a horſe of the above deſcriptions, com- 
prehending his ſupply of hay, graſs, and corn, I 


The merely increaſed number of the above animals preſents 
a very inadequate idea of the actually increaſed quantity of 
proviſions they furniſh, and of the produce of the fruits of the 
earth they conſume before they come to market. The breed 
of them is conſiderably improved, and they are generally fat- 
tened to a ſo much higher degree, and larger ſize, that it 
would be a moderate eſtimate to ſuppoſe, that five, on a me- 
dium of the preſent period, are equal to fix of the former. 
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am inclined to think, is by much too little. It is 
true, he adapts his calculation to fertile land, whe- 
ther arable, meadow, or paſture; and it muſt 
be fertile indeed, to produce on a medium what he 
3 ſuppoſes ; the arable ſixty buſhels of oats an acre, 
and the meadow 4000 pounds of hay. The for- 
mer would never anſwer in the culture of wheat, 
nor would the latter ever be broken up for the 
plough. Mr. Kent, I believe, ſomewhere ſtates 
the quantity of land, of the common medium 
quality, as neceſſary for the ſupport of a horſe, at 
ſeven acres ; and, if confined to horſes of the moſt 
continual and vigorous exertion, the ſtatement, - 
perhaps, is not extravagant; as would appear from 
a detail of particulars. But, taking the average of 
the above horſes, five acres 1s probably not too 
much ; and we have, upon this allowance, the 
produce of two millions of acres of that ſpecies 
of land for the ſuſtenance of theſe additional horſes, 
which might have been applied to the cultivation 
of wheat, Now, giving theſe horſes only two 
buſhels per week a piece, on the medium of ſum- 
mer and winter, and they will annually conſume 
almoſt five millions and a half quarters of grain. 
What have the exceſs of our exports, during the 
firſt period in queſtion, added to the exceſs of our 
imports in the laſt, done towards the ſupply of 
this prodigious quantity ? Comparatively nothing. 
For, I find, from Mr. Dirom's tables, that the 
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annual exports of oats and oatmeal, for the ten 1 
years ending with 1750, added to the annual ex- I 
ceſs of importation of the ſame articles, for the 
twenty years ending with 1790, as appears br 
our corn-regiſter, is leſs than $300,000 quarters. 
Oatmeal, indeed, our horſes conſume little or 
nothing of; I therefore ſet the omiſſion of chat 4 
article againſt their conſumption of beans; and the 
300,000 quarters, now mentioned, is ſcarcely an | 
eighteenth part of the maintenance, in the article 
of grain alone, of the above additional number of 
horſes. Whence has ariſen this. amazing ſupply ? | 
Undoubtedly from our increaſed produce. Where | 
then, I repeat the queſtion, and it cannot be re- 

| peated too often, nor too zealouſly preſſed upon | 
the mind of the reader, where has been the per- | 
nicious influence of the change in our corn-laws ? | 
How has it impeded or obſtructed the progreſs 
and improvement of our agriculture ?— Where is 
the ground for alarm from the decline of our ex- | 
ports and the increaſe of our imports of grain ? ; 
Where is © zbat ftriking reverſe in the fate of ibis 
country reſpecting the produttion of corn, which de- 
mands the ſerious conſideration of every houſebolder in | 
the kingdom lf there has been a ſtriking reverſe, | 
it is a ſtriking reverſe to our infinite advantage ; and, | 
inſtead of exciting diſmal and gloomy conceptions, 
it ought to inſpire the moſt cheerful and encou- 
Faging ideas. F of, to take a light recpodpetion of | 

what | 
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what is above-obſerved relative to this ſubje&, our 
population, within the laſt fifty years, has advanced 
nearly two millions and a half ; our oxen have been 
increaſed 60,000, our ſheep. almoſt 300,000, our 
hogs ſcarcely leſs than 40,000, our horſes em- 
ployed in the moſt vigorous exertions, and the 
moſt richly and highly fed, have been augmented 
400,000 ; our army and navy, and mercantile 
ſhipping, have been trippled: all theſe have re- 
quired an additional annual ſupply of little leſs 
than ſeven or eight millions of quarters of grain; 
of wheat and barley, of peaſe and beans, and oats. 
To all this we may add an immenſe quantity of 
hay and graſs, natural and artificial, of tur- 
nips, cabbages, potatoes, carrots, &c. Whence 
have all theſe been furniſhed, but from the in- 
creaſed produce of our foil? Not the tenth part 
of the augmented quantity of grain alone has been 
brought from abroad; and of the other articles 
hothing at all, The average-exceſs of our im- 
ports over our exports, on a medium of nine 
years, ending with 1793, according to Mr. Mackie's 


tables, annexed to his firſt Letter following the 


Inquiry, p. 201, amounts to only 564,185 quar- 
ters. This, conſidering the above facts, is com- 
paratively a trifle : inſtead of being ſurpriſed that 
it is fo much, we may be juſtly aſtoniſhed that it is 
no more; and, ſo far from ſuggeſting gloomy and 
alarming apprehenſions, it may juſtly inſpire ideas 
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the moſt pleaſing and comfortable. For it is in- 
dubitably clear, that our agriculture is advanced 
moſt wonderfully ; and yet it is no leſs certain, that 
our population, our trade, our commerce, our 


manufactures, and our general proſperity, have ad- 
vanced faſter ſtill, | 


I preſume. it is now clearly evident, that the 
great and acknowledged decline in our exports has 
not been productive of a correſpondent decline in 
our agriculture : I think it is no leſs manifeſt, that 
the various changes in our corn-laws are ſo far from 
having been the only, or even any conſiderable, cauſe 
of the decreaſe of our exports, that there-is no 
neceſſity for ſuppoſing they have been any cauſe 
at all. Theſe concluſions I ſhould think myſelf 
fully authorized in drawing, from the ſeveral facts 
and reaſonings above-adduced, though I ſaw a 
perfect correſpondence between the various ſucceſ- 
ſive alterations in our corn-laws, the gradual in- 
creaſe of our exports, and the ſubſequent rapid 
progreſſion of our imports; and, for this plain 
and obvious reaſon, there may be a complete co- 
incidence of events, without there being the ſmall- 
eſt connection between them, as cauſe and effect. 
But has there really been, in the preſent caſe, the 
coincidence or correſpondence ſuppoſed ? A flight 
examination of facts will prove the contrary. We 
ſhall. ſoon diſcover that the comparative influence 
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of che laws in queſtion has been, and, in the na- 
ture of things, can have been, at moſt but a mere 
trifle. The grand and leading error in our reaſon- 
ings upon this ſubject ſeems to be, that we aſcribe 
too much to human contrivance; too little to pro- 
vidential ſuperintendence. A ſingle bad ſeaſon, 
and a general, though very ſlight, failure in our 
crops, even only to the amount of a ſack an acre, 
in the preſent extent of our cultivation, would be 
more than equivalent to twice the amount of either 
the exports or imports which have ever taken place 
in Great Britain, and would effectually defeat the 
operation of the wiſeſt and moſt judicious legal 


regulations. 


The whole courſe of Mr. Dirom's tables, giving 
the annual medium price of wheat for a long ſuceſ- 
ſion of years, affords a ſtrong preſumptive con- 
firmation of this idea, though intended to eſtabliſh 
the contrary. The moſt eſſential of the ſalutary 
laws, ſo much boaſted of, was paſſed in the year 
1688 and, if its beneficial effects were truly what 
has been imagined, they muſt have been ſtrikingly 
viſible in the courſe of the ten or twelve years imme- 
diately ſubſequent. But how was the fact? The 
average-price of wheat, during the ten years end- 
ing with 1700, was 31. 85. 3d. per quarter, as 
high as 5/. would be now, that is 251. a load; 
whereas, the average of the preceding ten years 
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ending with the year 1790, before the law could 
poſſibly have had any ſenſible operation, it was only 
21. 65. 119. that is under 12/1. a load. The me- 
dium of the ten years ending with 1710, when 
the ſpirit of the law had been exerting itſelf for 
two-and-twenty years, and muſt ſurely have done 
its utmoſt, was 2/. 115. 104.; the prices, too, 
throughout that whole period were moſt ſtrikingly 
various, even from ſo low as 1/. 145. 2d. a quarter 
to ſo high as 41. 145. 24. and no leſs than five 
years, in the ſame compaſs of time, the medium 
price was 211. a load, almoſt equivalent to what 
3ol. would be now, due regard being had to the 
| preſent expenſe of culture, to taxes, poor's rates, 
and the high price of every neceſſary of life. 
Where, then, was the beneficial operation of the 
law? It does not appear. Could this ſtrange 
variety of price ariſe from any thing but the variety 
of the ſeaſons, which no laws can prevent or com- 


penſate for? 


The ſame concluſions naturally preſent them- 
ſelves if we deſcend ſo low as to this ſide the year 
1755, when our author ſuppoſes his favourite law 

of 1688 had acquired its utmoſt vigour. 


The abundant produce of the two years, 1753 
and 17 54, funk the price of wheat to a medium of 
the years 1754 and 1755, of 81, 10s, a load; 

and 
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and yet the two deficient crops of 1755 and 1756, 
immediately, almoſt doubled this price, and it re- 
mained for three years in ſucceſſion at a medium 
of nearly 13/7. a load; which filled the kingdom 
with riots and tumults from one end to the other, 
and occaſioned as much nonſenſe to be talked, 
written, and printed, about monopolixing, foreſtalling, 
regrating, and withholding, of corn, of engroſſing, 
enlarging, and conſolidating, of farms, as we have 
been peſtered with in conſequence of the two ſtill 
more deficient crops of 1794 and 1795.“ 


SS. If 


* Nay, the folly of the inhabitants of London, in the yeat 
1757, exceeded almoſt any thing they have ſhewn in the years 
1795 and 1796. They applied to the Lords of the Privy- 
Council, and propoſed to their Lordſhips © to put in execution 
the powers given by an act, 25 Hen. VIII. to fix the price at 
which wheat and flour ſhould be fold.” Corn-Tracts, p. 29. 
Had this requeſt been complied with, the citizens would have 
ſtood a fair chance of ſoon being ſtarved. They pique them- 
ſelves upon their ſuperior wiſdom, and are often not a little 
amuſed and diverted with the ignorance and abfurdities of the 
country-people, and ſome times, perhaps, and in ſome reſpects, 
very juſtly. But, were the latter di ſpoſed to retaliate, they 
might have ample room for it, they being fall as well acquainted 
with the affairs and tranſactions of the town as the former ate 
with the buſineſs and productions of the country. This is ap- 
plicable not merely to the ſentiments of the populace, which 
are generally guided by miſapprehenſion and ignorant preju- 
dice, but to the ſolemn reſdlutions of their Courts, which are 
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If we come down lower ſtill to the twenty years 
ending with 1793, when the ſuppoſed ruinous 
bh | 008 


always compoſed of many individuals of liberal education, 
and poſſeſſing the means of extenſive intelligence. The Court 
of Common-Council, about ten years ago, inſtituted an inquiry 
into the cauſe of the high price of butcher's meat, and pro- 
cured the moſt clear and ſatisfactory evidence that it aroſe 
from the uncommon ſcarcity of ſheep and oxen, occaſioned by 
ſevere winters and dry ſummers: they notwithſtanding aſcribed 


it to cauſes as little concerned in it as Tenterden ſteeple in the 


production of the Goodwin ſands. The Court of Aldermen, 
in the ſummer 1796, gravely aſſembled on account of the ex- 
ceſſive dearneſs of wheat, and, after long deliberation, moſt 
ſagely concluded, there was abundance of corn in the country 
if they could but bring it to market; though it was notorious 
that the millers, for thirty miles around the capital, were 
forced, from the unuſual ſcarcity, to attend the London markets 
to procure à bare current ſupply for their cuſtomers; and 
though there was alſo the higheſt probability that the annual 
medium deficiency of the two preceding crops was nat leſs 
than 1,500,000 quarters. Beſides, with reſpect to the farmers 
themſelves, they muſt have been arrant fools, or downright 
madmen, to withhold their corn a moment longer than the 
urgency of their other buſineſs required. They every day ſaw 
vaſt quantities of wheat coming up the Thames from abroad; 
they knew too that the moſt unheard-of exertions were making 
to bring ſtill more from every quarter of the globe; the proſ- 
pet likewiſe of the growing crop was one of the fineſt that 
was almoſt ever ſeen. From a combination of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it was more than probable, that, for every buſhel 
kept back only two or three months, the owners muſt loſe at 
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laws completed in 1773 muſt have had their full 
effect, the medium price of thoſe twenty years was 


only 


leaſt 50 per cent. Uniting all theſe particulars, where was 
the wiſdom of the above reſolution ? According to my ideas, 
both that, and the general ſtrain of almoſt all the London 
newſpapers at the time reſpecting theſe ſubjects, merited the 
ſevereſt reprehenſion, they being directly calculated to raiſe 
diſcontent, and encourage riots and tumults in every part of 
the nation, and actually would have done ſo but from the ſtrong 
arm of government occaſionally interpoſed. The conduct of 
neither can ſurely admit of any palliation, but on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the groſſeſt ignorance or the ſtrangeſt miſinformation. 


I have juſt ſaid that the medium annual deficiency of the 
crops of 1794 and 1795 was 1,500,000 quarters. I have 
pretty ſatisfactory reaſon to believe it was even conſiderably 
more. As far as my own immediate obſervation extended, it 
fell ſhort of the average-produce by more than fix buſhels an 
acre; but, as in ſome of the northern counties it was rather 
abundant, I will ſet it for the kingdom at large at only four 
buſhels an acre; and that alone, on the ſuppoſition that there 
are three millions and a half of acres employed in the culture 
of wheat, will give us an aggregate deficiency of almoſt 
1,800,000 quarters, which was, I believe, three times the 
medium importation of the two years 1795 and 1796. But it 
is hoped that the ſingle harveſt of 1796 has made us ample 
amends. Its produce was at leaſt eight buſhels an acre more 
than the average of the two preceding years, making the 
annual difference above three millions of quarters. But this is 
not all: — the exceſſive high price of wheat previous to the 
ſeed-time of 1795, exciting in our farmers the ſtrange fancy 
that it would long continue ſo, induced them to extend their 
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only 2/. 85s. a quarter, that is, 121. a load; which, 
upon due conſideration of every circumſtance, was 
not ſo much as ine would have been for the 


cultivation at leaſt a fifteenth part, that is, above two hundred 
thouſand acres in the whole of Great Britain, which, as the 
crop was almoſt univerſally plentiful, gives an addition of 
above 600,000 quarters; ſo that the produce of the year 1796 
exceeded the medium of the two preceding years by nearly 
four millions of quarters. At the ſeed-time of 1796, the 
autumn being finer and more ſuitable for the purpoſe, at leaft a 
hundred thouſand acres more were ſown than in 1795, and, 
ſhould the harveſt of 1797 prove as abundant as that of 1796, 
I ſhall not be ſurpriſed if the price of wheat, before this time 
twelve months, be reduced to nine, or even eight, pounds a 
load. There is at preſent, however, no proſpect of ſuch full 
abundance. Indeed it ſeems nearly impoſſible, from the very 
great failure of the plant in many places, be the remainder of 
the ſeaſon ever fo favourable. 


J cannot finiſh this note, long as it already is, without re- 
marking, that, had the citizens of London and the inhabitants 
of every other part of the nation, inſtead of cenfuring and 
calumniating particular deſcriptions of men, univerſally adopted 
the judicious meaſure recommended by parliament, and en- 
forced by the example of ſome of the higheſt characters in the 
kingdom, that of either eating the coarſeſt wheaten bread, or 
mixing with the wheaten flour a third part of ſome other grain 
or other ingredient, &c. there cannot be the ſmalleſt doubt 
bat that the price of wheat would have been comparatively 
moderate throughout the ſummer and autumn of 1796, and 
that therefore the calumniators have none but themſelves to 
blame for the contrary. 
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ewenty years ending with 1710, when the laws of 
1688, &c. muſt have operated the moſt beneficial 
effects of which they were capable; but when, 
notwithſtanding, the actual average-price was 157. 
a load, quite equivalent to 200. at preſent; whereas 
even the three laſt years, 1794, 1795, and 1796, 
in all which the crops were defective, and two of 
them the moſt ſo of any perhaps ſince the com- 
mencement of the preſent century, the price was 
only 167. a load; not more than twelve in the for- 
mer period laſt- mentioned, five years of which, 
however, as already obſerved, the price was 217. 
equal to at leaſt 28 J. now. 


From theſe facts, whatever ſpeculation may 
ſuggeſt to the contrary, it appears to me in- 
conteſtably evident, that our corn-laws, whether 
for exportation or importation, have had very little 
influence towards encouraging or diſcouraging, in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing, the growth of wheat. 


A preſumptive argument to the ſame purpoſe 
may, perhaps, be deduced from the very flouriſhing 
and perpetually increaſing ſtate of our hop-planta- 
tions. The annual average-number of bags of 
hops, two hundred weight two quarters to the bag, 
grown in this kingdom during four ſucceſſive pe- 
riods of twenty-one years each, has been nearly as 
follows; 


Annual 
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Annual average of number of bags du- 6 

ring the 21 years, ending with 173 11 n 
Ditto, ending with 17522 - - 50,52 
Ditto, ending with 1773 - - - - 65,799 
Ditto, ending with 1794 = - - =- 77,195 


This amazing advance in our produce of hops, 
has it been occaſioned, or in any degree promoted, 
by legal regulations ; by reſtraints upon importa- 
tion, or encouragement to exportation ? The for- 
mer have been trifling, merely the payment of a 
ſmall duty; on the latter, I know not that any 
bounty has been granted. If neither reſtraints nor 
encouragements have been neceſſary, with regard 
to this very expenſive article of culture, why ſhould 
they with reſpect to corn? The permanent induce- 


- ment to cultivate them is not greater. A lucky 


hit, indeed, once in ten or fifteen years, may ſeem 
to give them a ſtriking and decided ſuperiority ; 
yet, take the average of twenty years together, and 
the growth of corn, added to other things imme- 
diately connected with it, is at leaſt equally pro- 
fitable. The produce of hops is extremely dif- 
ferent in different years, even in the proportion of 
almoſt ten to one. Thus, in the year 1794, it 
amounted to 151,351 bags; whereas, in the year 
1793, it was only 16, 860. That of wheat ſeldom 


varies ſo much as from two to one; conſequently, 


the 
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the chance of a crop of wheat is five times as great 
as that of a crop of hops. But, then, the preſer- 
vation of the latter is, in general, more caſy than 
that of the former. Nine-tenths of our farmers are 
obliged ro threſh out their wheat in the courſe of 
the year; not only for money to anſwer their ſuc- 
ceſſive current demands, but for the occaſional 
neceſſary uſe of the ſtraw. But the large opulent 
farmers, who can vary the courſe and order of their 
buſineſs much more than the ſmaller and poorer 
ones can, and who may ſo manage matters as to 
do without an immediate ſupply of money or ſtraw ; 
and who have the wiſdom and the {kill to place 
| their wheat in ſtacks upon frames of proper eleva- 
tion from the ground, and to have them well 
thatched, and well ſecured at once from the wea- 
ther and the vermin; ſuch farmers, I ſay, may 
keep it from year to year, without any material 
diminution in its value; whereas, if once threſhed, 
and alſo taken out of the chaff, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to preſerve it from great and eſſential detri- 
ment for any conſiderable length of time. Which, 
by the way, is one recommendation often mention- 
ed, among many and greater ones, of large farmers, 
that they can often erect the very beſt and ſafeſt . 
granaries for the preſervation of corn in times of 
abundance againſt thoſe of ſcarcity and want, 
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There are ſome other circumftances, it muſt be 
acknowledged, which render the caſe of hops and 
corn ſtill more diſſimilar. The conſumption of 
the former in Europe is by no means ſo univerſal 
as that of the latter: the want of them, too, among 
ourſelves, is not of ſuch inceſſant urgency, and 
people can better wait from time to time to avail 
themſelves of the great variety in the markets. I 
am, however, far from confident that any of theſe 
particulars materially affect the propriety or impro- 
priety of legal regulations; and that, therefore, if 


they are found to be unneceſſary in the one caſe, 


their utility cannot be very apparent in the other ; 
and, of courſe, our general argument is hereby at 
once illuſtrated and confirmed. The ſpur of in- 
tereſt alone puts the cultivator in motion. If he 
has a rational proſpect of carrying his produce to 
an advantageous market, whether it be corn or 
hops, he will certainly endeavour to raiſe it; but 
this proſpect, with regard to either the one or the 
other, you can never give him while the ſeaſons 
remain as uncertain and precarious as they always 
have been, and always will be. You can never 
make him amends, by the wiſeſt of human con- 
trivances, for greatly deficient crops ; much leſs can 
any additional price compenſate for entire deſtruc- 
tion by ſurfeits, blights, and mildews; nor can you 
afford him nearly ſo ſtrong encouragement as na- 
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turally ariſes from the increaſing manufactures, the 


increaſing wealth, and the increaſing population, of 
his country. 


Bur whatever may be thought of the argument 


for the above purpoſe, it ſuggeſts a powerful one in 
| favour of two very important points we have before 


endeavoured to eſtabliſh, namely, our increaſed 


number of people and our increaſed and improved 


agriculture. 


Our increaſed number of people muſt, I con- 
ceive, be almoſt as great as our increaſed growth of 
hops. -Fifty years ago, the majority of our peaſants 
brewed each of them a caſk or two of good ale every 
year; now a very ſmall proportion of them, from a 
deficiency of wages, are able to purchaſe either 
hops or malt, Our tradeſmen, our farmers, and, in 
general, all of the middle claſſes, drink more wine 
and ſpirits than they formerly did, and of courſe a 
leſs quantity of beer. And yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe deficiences, the total conſumption of hops, as 
ſtared above, is amazingly increaſed. What is the 
plain inference but that the number of our inhabi- 
tants muſt have been augmented in ſomewhat a 
ſimilar proportion? For, can it be imagined, that 
the increaſed exportation of ale, beer, and porter, 
great as it has been, can have equalled the increaſed 
produce? Eſpecially when it is remembered, that 

the 
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the exportation of any article of home-production 
is comparatively nothing to that applied to domeſtic 
uſe. Is not this ſtrikingly evident with regard to 
our manufactures of wool, of ſkins, and of hides? 


What 1s the proportion of cloth and leather ſent to 


foreigners. abroad to that which is uſed by ourſelves 
at home? 


But, if our increaſed growth of hops implies a 
highly increaſed population, does it not alſo imply 
an increaſed and improved agriculture to a degree 


much higher ſtill ? Is there the ſmalleſt probability 


that there has not been a more conſiderable increaſe 
in our production of corn, graſs, and hay? Our 
conſumption of hops is confined to human crea- 
tures; but our corn, graſs, and hay, with various 
other ſpecies of agricultural produce, feed likewiſe 


our horſes, our oxen, our ſheep, our hogs; all 


which we have above proved to demonſtration are 
multiplied exceedingly. In a word, our increaſed | 
plantation of hops, when viewed in its various con- 
nections and circumſtances, clearly evinces our in- 


_ creaſed number of inhabitants; our increaſed inha- 


bitants as certainly implies a univerſally advanced 
and improved agriculture reſpecting every pro- 
duction of our ſoil; and thus they all afford mu- 
tual illuſtration and mutual confirmation each to 


the other. 


I know 
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I know it has been aſſerted, that our increaſe of 
ſheep and oxen has been at the expenſe of our cul- 
ture of wheat and other grain, and, in confirmation 
of this, particular places have been pointed out 
« in which there are now not 50 acres ploughed 
yearly, where there uſed formerly to be 1500, 
and that ſcarce an ear of corn is now to be ſeen 
in ſome that bore hundreds of quarters.” All this, 
and much more, might be very ſafely acknow- 
ledged; but then it ſhould be ſtated at the ſame 
time how many thouſands, and even hundreds of 
thouſands, of acres now produce the fineſt corn, 
wheat and barley, oats, peaſe and beans, in the 
greateſt abundance, which uſed barely to maintain, 
and in a half- ſtarving condition, a few deſtructive 
rabbits, paltry geeſe, and ſcabby ſheep. But, what 
ever may have been the fact in particular places, it 
is inconteſtably certain, that, in a general and na- 
tional view, our agriculture muſt have been predo- 
minant over our feeding, grazing, and dairying, 
This is evident not only from our increaſed popu- 
lation, . our increaſed plantation of hops, and, above 
all, our increaſed number of horſes, but alſo from 
this conſideration, that the price of our beef and 
pork, butter and cheeſe, has increaſed more than 
the price of our corn; as is clearly manifeſt from 
the following ſtatements: | 
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ST; 4. 
The average- price of wheat per quar- 
ter, for ten years, ending with the year 


1770 JJ „ 4 TTY 


Ditto, ditto, ending 1796 = - - - 2 12 64 
Coſt of beef, per lb. at the Victualling- 
Office, on an annual medium of eight 

years ending with 1776, about - o © 24 


Ditto, for eight years ending with 1796, 


h =» - > - - © O 44 
Pork, for eight years ending with 1776, 
— — = - - ©. 04 
Ditto, eight years ending with 1796, 
abou - - - - - - - © © 46 
Butter, eight years ending with 1775, 
- "about = - - - - - - - - © © 51 
Ditto, eight years ending with 1796, * 
% a 
Cheeſe, eight years ending with 1775, 
about: 0 © 3+ 
Ditto, eight years ending with 17965 — © 44 


We here ſee that, in the latter of the two periods, 
the medium price of wheat is increaſed only about 
one-tenth; whereas all the other articles have riſen 
much more conſiderably; beef almoſt a fourth, pork 
more than a fourth; butter * an eighth, cheeſe 
upwards of a third. 


At 
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If we judge from private and domeſtic conſump- 
tion, eſpecially within thirty or forty miles of the 
capital, the advance has been vaſtly greater; beef 
from 31 d. to 6 d.; pork from 34 d. to 64. and 
74.; butter from 6 d. to 119. or 15.; cheeſe 4d. to 
64. and 7d. Which ever, therefore, we make the 
ſtandard for eſtimation of the advanced price of theſe 
articles for either private or public conſumption, 
the natural concluſion is, that the culture of wheat 
has been more attended to than either feeding, 


grazing, or dairying. 


Were I to limit my views to the county of Eſſex, 
I might confidently ſay that the ruling principle 
with our farmers, for the laſt thirty or forty years, 
has been to extend and improve the cultivation of 
corn as much as poſſible, and in preference to every 
thing elſe. Hence our woods and groves, and 
hedge-rows, have been perpetually falling before 
the axe and the mattock ; our more coarſe and or- 
dinary paſtures have been broken up either directly 
by the ſpade or the plough, or by previouſly paring 
and burning; and I have little heſitation in aſſerting, 
that our medium annual produce of wheat alone, 
during the laſt twenty-five years, has been at leaſt 
a hundred thouſand quarters more than during the 
twenty-five years immediately preceding, It is 
true, perhaps, that ſome other counties have in- 
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creaſed their proportion of paſture and meadow, 
fuch as Somerſet, Lancaſter, Nottingham, Leiceſter, 
Lincoln, &c. and for the beſt reaſon in the world, 
that is, they are ſuſceptible of the higheſt improve- 
ment, and productive of the greateſt profit, by 
being apphed to the purpoſes of grazing, feeding, 
or dairying. But then, on the other hand, many of 
our counties, for inſtance, thoſe of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
York, Salop, &c. the extenſion and advancement 
in the culture of corn has been greater than even in 
Eſſex; this latter, from its near vicinity to the ca- 
pital, having been in a much earlier ſtate of pro- 
greſſion. | 


Upon the whole, then, every thing concurs to 
eſtabliſh our great and leading points, and to diſſi- 
pate the gloomy apprehenſions repeatedly ſuggeſted 
from the decline of our corn-trade. Every thing 
concurs to evince the amazingly increaſed and im- 
proved ſtate of our agriculture, eſpecially for the 
production of grain; and that, conſequently, the only 
fair and juſt concluſion from the diminution of its 
exports is, that the increaſe of our people, the in- 
creaſe of our manufactures, and the increaſe of the 
general proſperity of the kingdom, have been fo 
much more conſiderable ſtill, as even to exceed the 
wonderfully augmented produce of our ſoil. 


Although 
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Although I have already, I preſume, ſufficiently 
evinced that the influence of all legal regulations 
with regard to the imports and exports of grain is 
perfectly trifling, when compared with the influence 
of the ſeaſons, as well as the influence of the general 
ſtate of the kingdom, I would, however, by no 
means have it hence concluded, that I think them at 
all times, in all caſes, abſolutely uſcleſs. There 
may be occaſions on which they are highly ex- 
pedient. If there be an uncommon ſcarcity of 
grain, we mult endeavour to procure it from 
abroad, or run the hazard of ſtarving; if, on the 
other hand, the domeſtic produce be ſo exceedingly 
abundant as to ſink the price greatly below what 
the farmer can grow it for, ſome foreign market 
muſt be found, or, from the diſcouragement thence 
ariſing to the culture, it may probably occaſion 
future want. Bounties, too, upon importation in 
the former inſtance, and upon exportation in the 
latter, provided the tricks and frauds of merchants 
and corn-dealers are effectually guarded againſt, 
may not be improper. In theſe extreme caſes I 
think there can be little doubt, But the principal 
queſtion' is, whether, in the intermediate ſituation of 
things, legal regulations, pointing out the exact 
prices at which exportation and importation ſhould 
each reſpectively take place, be abſolutely neceſſary 
or even expedient, For my own part, I am rather 
| D 3 inclined 
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inclined to think that the whole might ſafely be left 
to the natural courſe of things, and that a free un- 
reſtrained trade would be attended with no perma- 


nent evil. 


Were there no general proſpect of either ex- 
portation or importation, the home-conſumption 
would be the ſole object regulating the growth; 
the farmer would always endeavour to raiſe it as 
long as it were worth his while, and no laws could 
induce him to do it any longer. Whatever he finds 
moſt profitable, he will turn his attention to, be it 
corn, hops, or cattle, and this in time will inevitably 
produce a general level. Variety of ſeaſons, as 
better ſuiting the one or the other, will indeed oc- 
caſion frequent vibrations of the balance, but all 
will finally tend to reſtore and preſerve the due 


equilibrium. And I much queſtion whether any 


of the corn-laws, through the whole of the preſent 
century, have occaſioned a ſingle acre more or leſs 
to be ſown with any ſpecies of grain, than there 
would have been had no ſuch laws ever exiſted, 


I am fully perſuaded, that the encouragement to 
agriculture, from the beſt laws which human wiſdom 
can deviſe, is perfectly trifling, compared to that 
naturally ariſing from the increaſed number of our 
people, and the increaſed wealth and proſperity of 
the kingdom, Hence, and not from laws, has 

; proceeded 
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proceeded its wonderful adyance and improvement 
hitherto ; and hence, or not at all, it muſt be de- 
rived in future. If theſe go forward, the farmer 
will ſtrain every nerve to furniſh correſpondent pro- 
viſions. His quantities of corn and graſs, and hay, 
will continue to augment, and his numbers of ſheep 
and oxen will continue to multiply. And, ſhould 
the repeated wiſe and manly efforts of our go- 
vernors, to bring about a fair, honourable, and per- 
manent, peace, finally prove ſucceſsful, two very 
important ſources of ample and abundant ſupply 
ſeem to open before us; one is the ſpeedy encloſure 
and full cultivation of our remaining waſte lands; 
the other, the improvement that both theſe and the 
old encloſures may receive from the eaſy tranſ- 
portation of manure from all quarters of the king- 
dom, ſuited to every variety and diverſity of ſoil, 
by means of our perpetually increaſing inland navi- 
gations; for the promoting of which we have been 
recently aſſured, upon very high authority, eight 
millions ſterling are already employed. Nor is it, I 
preſume, too much to hope for, that our Board of 
Agriculture will contribute ſomething at leaſt to 
the furtherance of theſe great and noble purpoſes. 
It was inſtituted on the moſt extenſive and liberal 
principles; its inquiries, under the direction of its 
indefatigable preſident, have been judiciouſly con- 
ducted ; more agricultural information has already 


been collected, reſpecting both England and Scot- 
D 4 land, 
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land, than we were ever before in poſſeſſion of; 


and, from the concurrence of private and public 
exertions, I do not deſpair of ſeeing Great Britain 
rapidly riſe to a pitch of proſperity, glory, and —_ 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON THE FIRST REPORT FROM 
THE COMMITTEE ON WASTE. LANDS, &c. 


MONG many other articles of important in- 

5 formation communicated by the committee, 
is the aſtoniſhing number of bills of encloſure, and 
of acres encloſed ſince the commencement of the 
preſent reign; which, I flatter myſelf, affords a 
ſtrong preſumptive confirmation of the leading 
points I have above endeavoured to eſtabliſh, eſpe- 
cially the great extenſion and impravement of our 
agriculture. In the reign of Queen Anne, there 
were, it ſeems, only two bills of encloſure ; in that 
of George I. ſixteen, and of George II. two hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix ; but, in that of George III. 
one thouſand five hundred and thirty-two ; that is, 
in the courſe of the laſt thirty-ſix years, there have 
been almoſt ſeven times the number of encloſures 
there were in the ſixty years immediately preceding. 
| But 
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But the increaſe in the extent of land, or number of 
acres, encloſed, has been vaſtly greater than the in- 
creaſed number of encloſures. The number of | 


acres encloſed, in the former periods of ſixty, was 


only 33,676; but, in the latter of merely thirty-ſix 
years, there have been 2,770,521 ; that is, there 
has been an abſolute increaſe of more than eighty 


to one in the total quantity, and the medium annual 


increaſe above one hundred and fifty to one. Does 
not this ſuggeſt the moſt ſtriking ſuperiority and 
more rapidly enlarged extenſion of our agriculture, 
under the reign of our preſent amiable and patriotic 
Sovereign, than what took place in the time of his 
predeceſſors? Does it not ſuggeſt the amazing 
augmentation of the quantity of our graſs and hay, 
natural and artificial ; of our corn and cattle, and of 
every other production of our ſoil, as well as of 
every kind and ſpecies of living creatures fed and 
nouriſhed by its fruits? The encloſure of almoſt 
three millions of acres, whether of waſtes and com- 
mons, or of open fields, under prior cultivation and 
management, muſt have occaſioned prodigious ex- 
penſe to the proprietors of the land, and this ex- 
penſe they muſt neceſſarily have redeemed by an 
increaſe of rent. . Accordingly the increaſed rent of 


the encloſures, even of common fields, under previ- 


ous but imperfect culture, has ſeldom been leſs than 
one-fourth, ſometimes one-third, and not unfrequent- 
ly one-half ; while the advanced rents of encloſed 

waſtes 
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waſtes and commons have been from almoſt no- 
thing to 155. or 205. an acre. In order to pay 
theſe increaſed rents, the tenants muſt neceſſarily, 
from an improved and extended cultivation, have 
raiſed a produce of value equivalent to three, four, 
or even five, times the increaſed rent; and that 
they actually have done ſo is evident from their in- 
creaſed proſperity and opulence. If, to the increaſed 
and improved agriculture of theſe new encloſed 
lands, we add that of the old encloſures in the ſame 
period of time, as I have already before ſtated, the 
confirmation of our general argument is ſtrong and 
complete. | 


The ſeveral reſolutions of the committee reſpect- 
ing the mode of carrying into execution a general 
bill of encloſure, &c. ſeem to be extremely judicious, 
and I heartily wiſh they may meet with the ready 
concurrence of parliament. But ſome of the argu- 
ments by which they endeavour to enforce the ex- 
pediency of ſuch a bill, I muſt take the liberty to 
obſerve, with becoming deference to the judgement 
of ſo reſpectable a body, do not appear altogether 
ſatisfactory. They remark, that, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of there being 10,000,000 of acres ſtill un- 
encloſed, which would require an act of parliament 
for their encloſure, and that 50,000 of theſe might 
be annually encloſed, under the preſent ſyſtem, it 
would require two hundred years before the whole 
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is accompliſhed. True. But where is the neceſſity 
for this latter ſuppoſition, that only 50,000 acres 
could or would be annually encloſed under the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem? Is not the contrary the moſt pro- 
bable? From their own ſtatements, the annual 
average number of acres encloſed, during the laſt 
thirty-ſix years, has been almoſt 80,000, and it is 
nearly certain, that, during the laſt twenty-five or 
thirty years, the medium has been above 100,000. 
What reaſon can be given why it ſhould not be as 
great or greater during the next thirty years? The 
conviction of the utility and importance of en- 
cloſures is ſtronger and more general than ever, 
Where 1s the improbability, therefore, that, inſtead 
of there being only 50,000 acres annually encloſed 
under the preſent ſyſtem of diſtinct and ſeparate 
bills, there might not be 200,000, which, perhaps, 
would be an increaſe adequate to our increaſing 
demands, and would complete the encloſure of the 
whole ten millions in fifty years, 


It is alſo farther ſuggeſted by the committee, 
that diſtance from the capital greatly increaſes the 
expenſe and inconvenience of application to par- 
lament for particular bills of encloſure. This is 
certainly true; but this increaſed expenſe and in- 
convenience do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently 
great to have prevented ſuch application. For I 
find that the moſt extenſive, -and probably the moſt 
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numerous, encloſures have been in the remoter 
counties of Hereford, Leiceſter, Lincoln, Derby, 
York, Durham, and even Northumberland. 


I do not hereby intend any objection to a general 
bill of encloſure; I only wiſh that no arguments 
ſhould be uſed to enforce it but ſuch as are really 
concluſive, when ſo many may be urged which 
truly are fo, and have indeed been powerfully re- 
commended by the committee to the attention of 
parliament. 


The committee obſerve that an addition of only 

c 60,000 acres to the land cultivated for wheat, 
might have prevented the private diſtreſs and mi- 
ſery experienced by the lower orders of the people, 
in conſequence of the late ſcarcity and high price 
of proviſions, and the expenſe which the more 
opulent claſſes were put to in ſupporting them 
upon that occaſion.” This obſervation, as it ap- 
pears to me, is entirely unfounded. The com- 
mittee, I preſume, did not recollect, that, in the 
autumn of 1795, the additional number to the 
uſual average of acres ſown was probably, for 
reaſons already adduced, not only 60,000 but 
above 200,000; and yet the ſcarcity and expenſe 
in the year 1796 were not prevented; and they ſeem 
alſo to have forgotten that the additional 60,000 
would have failed in their produce as much as the 
| land 
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land in old cultivation, and that conſequently the 
additional ſupply thence ariſing would not have been 
much more than 120,000 quarters, whereas the 
actual deficiency in the kingdom at large was not 
leſs than 1,800,000. 


The committee farther remark, © that, for many 
years poſterior to the revolution, the price of corn 
was fteady and uniform, and rather low than other- 
wiſe.” What is meant by many years poſterior 10 
the revolution 1s not abſolutely certain, though the 
obvious ſenſe of the expreſſion ſeems to be, that, 
ſoon after the revolution, the price of corn was 
moderate and uniform, and continued to be ſo for a 
long ſucceſſion of years. If this was the meaning 
of the remark, the fact, in both reſpects, was juſt 
the reverſe. The loweſt annual average- price of 
wheat per quarter, during the ten years beginning 
with the year 1691, was 21. 0s. 10d. more than 
equal to 21. 155. now; the higheſt price 41. 55s. 2d. 
equivalent to 51. 10s. at preſent. The loweſt price 
during the next ten years beginning with 1701 
was 1/. 11s. 2d. not inferior to what 21. 55, 
would be now ; two years after this, that is, in the 
year 1709, it was 41. 145. 2d. equal to 61. of the 
preſent time; due regard being had to the increaſed 
expenſe of raiſing it. Surely, then, during theſe 
twenty years, the price of corn was neither moderate 
nor uniform. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be ſaid that that period was not 
ſufficiently long after the revolution, and that, if we 
deſcend to ſubſequent ones, we ſhall find the caſe 
extremely different. The following table, repre- 


ſenting the loweſt and higheſt prices of wheat, 


upon an annual medium of each ten years in regular 
ſucceſſion, the firſt beginning with 1691, and the 
laſt with 1781, with the addition of the ſame for 
the ſix years ending with 1796, will give us a 
pretty clear conception of this matter. 


Dates, or Periods, 9 Ten Loweſt Price of | Higheſt Price of | 

Years each. i Wheat 2 —. — 2 — 
4. . 4. „ +: 
1ſt, beginning Anno 169i] 2 © 10 . 
2 ditto, ditto . , 1701] 111 © . 
EE 1711] 1 14 924 3 4 10 
"WEE ETETY 1721] 1 14 9 0 
E ier 1 
„„ 1741] 1 4 11 0 
F n 1 
„%% ˙ ͤ o's's 19902-2073 8 
I 1771] 113 8 9 2 2 
_ NET TN 1781] 118 10 1 
ir Years ending 1796] 2 2 4 3 16 4 


This table appears deciſive of our purpoſe, It ex- 
hibits, to even the ſlighteſt glance, unleſs my mind be 
under a ſtrange deluſion, the fallacy of the argu- 
ment advanced by the committee, and affords, at 
the ſame time, a ſtrong confirmation of another 
point I have above endeavoured to eſtabliſh ; name- 


ly, 


| 
| 
| 
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| ly, the general comparative inſignificance of legal 

regulation of the exports and imports of corn. In 

the courſe of the ſeveral periods ſtated above, there 

was almoſt every poſſible variety of laws on this 

head, ſome encouraging exportation, and ſome in 

favour of importation ; the diverſity of price, ne- 

vertheleſs, through every period, each reſpectively, 

| was extremely great; greateſt where plauſible ſpe- 

culation had taught us to expect the leaſt, and leaſt 

where we were to find the greateſt. The three firſt 

decenniary periods moſt nearly ſubſequent to the 

i revolution, when the favourite admired laws of ex- 
portation were prevalent, the general price was 

immoderate, and the fluctuation prodigious, being, 

on an annual medium, at one time ſo low as 11. 115. 

a quarter; at another, after the ſhort interval of 

only two years, it was raiſed to 41. 14s. 24. The 

next three ſimilar periods, when the ſame ge- 

neral ſyſtem, with ſmall variations, ſtill predo- 

minated, the commoneſt prices were indeed conſi- 

derably lower, to the abſolute ruin of no fmall pro- 

portion of out farmers ; but ſtill its elevations and 

| depreſſions were no leſs diſtingmſhed, it being at 

3 one time reduced to 11. 45. 114. the quarter, and 

advanced at another to 21. 155. If we deſcend to 

the twenty years beginning with 1771 and ending 

with 1790, when the imagined pernicious laws in 

favour of importation were in full force, the va- 

riation of price was about the fame, the loweſt 

being 
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being 11. 135. 8 d. the higheſt 21. 135. 24, But 
the final period of fix years, when the public cla- 
mours have been the loudeſt, the diverſity of price 
has been leaſt of all; the ſmalleſt being 21. 25. 4d. 
the greateſt 3/. 165. 44. But hence has ariſen fo 
ſtrong an inducement to the farmer to extend the 
cultivation that I ſhall not be ſurpriſed, if, before 
the end of the preſent century, near as it is, the di- 
verſity will again be as great as in time paſt, 


It is farther aſſerted by the committee, that 
e with unſteady prices it is impoſſible for the land- 
lord to know what rent he ought to demand, or the 
tenant what he ought to pay.” This, I preſume, is 
applicable only to 1gnorant landlords and ignorant 
tenants. Thoſe of an oppoſite deſcription, whether 
landlords or tenants, who are at once ſkilful and ju- 
diciouſly conſiderate, will not form their eſtimate 


from one or two years, of either exceſſively high or 


exceſſively low prices, but from the average of 
fifteen or twenty in immediate ſucceſſion. Such will 
alſo remember that exceedingly high - prices will 
ſometimes ruin individual farmers, who happen not 
to have a crop equal to the average one of thoſe 
around them, and that this will moſt frequently 
happen to ſmall farmers, for the increaſe of whoſe 
number we have lately had ſuch zealous but un- 


qualified advocates. This, I believe, was actually the 


deplorable fate of many of our little inconſiderable 
> occupiers 
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occupiers in the years 1795 and 1796. In the early 
part of the ſeaſon, having but a ſlender ſcanty pro- 
duce, they were obliged, in order to anſwer the cur- 
rent demands upon them for money, eſpecially in 
the autumns of 1794 and 1795, to ſell nearly all of 
it, at comparatively a moderate price; and, before 
the following harveſts, they were compelled to pur- 
chaſe for their own conſumption at one enormouſly 
high; the final conſequence was their total ruin. 


It might, for aught I know, be defirable that the 
prices ſhould, to a certain degree, be ſteady and 
uniform; and ſtill more ſo that we might be ſecure 
in future from that exceſſive expenſe in the pur- 
chat of corn we have lately incurred. The com- 
mittee inform us, that, during the three years 1794, 
1795, and 1796, it amounted to 7,446,012/.; and 
that by other calculations it appears that the real 
coſt of the corn imported, in the year 1796 alone, 
was 4,500,c00/. But to inſure the attainment of 
the former, and the prevention of the latter, will, I 
conjecture, for ever remain far beyond the reach of 
human power, till we are indulged with the direc- 
tion of the ſeaſons, as well as of many other things 
of high importance, hitherto reſerved in the hands 
of the great and wiſe Diſpoſer of events. Could we 
command the clouds to drop down the foſtering 
dews, and give us the former and the latter rain 
each in its ſeaſon; could we cauſe the fertilizing 
' ſhowers 
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ſhowers to deſcend, and the invigorating ſun to 
ſhine or to withhold his beams whenever we pleaſed; 
could we waft away the blights and froſts, the blaſts 
and mildews, from our grain, and ward off the 
murrain and the peſtilence from our cattle ; could 
we ſubdue that numerous army of worms and in- 
ſets, of flies and caterpillars, fo cruelly deſtructive 
to the labours of the huſbandman; and could we 
alſo, at the ſame time, contrive that the wants of 
our neighbours ſhould always be equal to our abun- 
dant ſuperfluities ; — then, and not till then, might 
we expect the above wiſhed-for objects; then might 
we have tolerably ſteady and uniform prices for our 
produce; and then might we be ſafe from that 
enormous expenditure in the purchaſe of foreign 
corn we have lately been forced to ſubmit to. Till 
a perfect coincidence of theſe ſeveral circumſtances 
take place, we muſt humbly acquieſce in the diſ- 
penſations of the Almighty, who doeth whatſoever 
pleaſeth him in heaven and in earth. N 


Our recent ſcarcity was occaſioned by only the 
ſmall deficiency of our average- crops, at the rate of 
four, or at moſt fix, buſhels an acre. How eaſy to 
conceive ſuch a difference of ſeaſons to happen as 
to cauſe a deficiency of 7welve buſhels inſtead of fix! 
In that caſe, an addition to our annual average cul- 
tivation of not only 60,000 acres, as ſtated by the 
committee, but even of 600,000, would be inade- 


quate 
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quate to the ſupply of our neceſſities. But, ſup- 
poling Providence to indulge us with the ſame ge- 
neral variety of ſeaſons as heretofore prevalent, and 
our produce ſhould be juſt as various as we have 
experienced in time paſt, (and this indeed muſt 
always be the foundation of the reaſonings of ſuch 
ſhort-ſighted creatures as we are,) an additional 
500,000 acres, after the utmoſt exertions of hu- 
man wiſdom, would give us at moſt a mere pro- 
bable chance of obtaining the ends juſt above-ſta- 
ted. With regard to general legal regulations for 
theſe purpoſes, with all their numerous trains of 
bounties, drawbacks, &c. (extraordinary emergen- 


ces alone excepted, and which perhaps will the ſel- 


domer occur in ſome proportion to the paucity of 
ſuch regulations,) I am deeply perſuaded of their 
comparative inſignificance, and that their greateſt 


advantage 1s to our merchants and traders in corn, 


There are ſome other remarks of the committee, 
which, in my apprehenſion, are not perfectly accu- 
rate; but, as they are ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe 
already noticed, or fairly deducible from them, I 
ſhall not trouble the reader with any attempt to 
diſcuſs them; I rather chooſe to indulge the plea- 
ſing ſentiments of gratitude for that variety of im- 
portant facts, and momentous intelligence, they have 
ſo clearly communicated, and for which they are 
ſo juſtly entitled to the thanks of the public, 


